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To Whom Are We Speaking? 


REVEREND C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Irish Monthly (Dublin), January, 1934. 


T would be difficut for anyone accustomed to England to 

write what should be wholly appropriate to Ireland, and 
perhaps an impertinence to try. Yet again, it is difficult 
not to write about what one has mainly in one’s mind. I am 
staying at present in Poplar, the poorest part of London even 
now; there is plenty of sheer misery around me—but it is 
not the misery that most impresses me. It is, how different 
the younger generation is from that of its parents; and how 
different already were those parents from their own. It be- 
comes, therefore, imperative to reflect upon this change, the 
more so as we may tend, ourselves, to be conservative. 
(Personally, I find I am almost irascibly conservative! I 
like a room to remain always exactly as I’ve known it; and 
to abandon an old coat is like being flayed alive—though I 
daresay all males cling to their clothing as desperately as 
women seem to want to change their “things.”) The Cath- 
olic Church is bound to be at once conservative and self- 
adaptive: the clergy, maybe, owing to the kind of training 
they have received, in which so much was what you may call 
“metaphysical” and timeless, run the risk not only of not 
wanting to change their own methods, but of not even seeing 
the changes in their flocks, who continue to treat them at 
least with respect, and often with enthusiastic devotion. 

In so far, then, as I am conscious, even more acutely, of 
a “change” around me, I am bound to ask myself “what I 
ought to do about it.” I find myself coming back, con- 
stantly, to the terrible platitude that what is all-important is 
Education and Character. Formation, if you prefer, of the 
habitual mind, the habitual will. 

Take an example, appropriate to England. On the whole, 
does a young man “go to Mass” in the same way as his 
grandfather did, and can he? I think he can’t. 

He has behind and around him an immense amount of 
“modern education” (even if he leaves school at 14), and it 
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has taught him a vast number of things which he knows— 
badly, I expect, but still, which he has been taught to know 
about, and they are all familiar things with nothing odd 
about them. This early education is supplemented by the 
general, and especially the Sunday Press, and the cinema. 
Hence by the time he is 18, his imagination is very fur- 
nished, furnished with a variety of things that interest him 
and have their place in his normal life, and for which he sees 
some sort of reason that “rhymes” with his normality. I am 
constantly taken aback by the range of the “rougher lad’s” 
vocabulary (by which I don’t mean his command of varied 
expletives! ): ‘(He should have known what’d be my reaction 
to such a thing!” said a tramp stoker to me, about some- 
thing that a priest had said to him which amounted to an 
insult. And they will mention “complexes”! And their 
topics are far more numerous than they were. All this pro- 
vides a formidable rival to anything which is not part of 
normal life; not explicable in terms of daily interest; never 
cropping up in anything the young man reads or hears about 
or sees—Mass, for example. Even though he was taught, 
as a child, to shout in school the proper answers to the Cate- 
chism, and even if he is still loyal to “going to Mass,” his 
general make-up has changed since the days when no one 
dreamt of discussing an authoritative formula, when life was 
so much emptiness. Now I find that quite decent lads say: 
“T wish I could see what he (the priest) is doing, way up at 
*tother end of the church”—“I can’t hear nothing of what 
he’s saying.” 

The boy is less and less able to take what seems mean- 
ingless, abnormal, for granted, or to act merely on authority. 
If his level of education has risen, to, say, all round a cer- 
tain patch which remains where it was, the boy has risen as 
a whole and cannot climb down, even if he would, into the 
pit. 

Another example. I was much touched during the Un- 
employed Men’s pilgrimage to Rome by the men’s certainty 
that the Holy Father ought to be surrounded with pomp and 
magnificence, yet in many cases by their puzzlement and 
even anxiety as to how they were to explain this to ques- 
tioners later on. ‘You are taken to Rome,” people will say 
(and they said it even before the pilgrimage left England) 
“because you are poor. Yet you will be received in palaces, 
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by people in gorgeous uniforms; you will see treasures worth 
millions. How do you reconcile it? Had Christ Himself 
received you, He would have been as poor as you are.” 
Some time ago, when the papers contained pictures of 
“Luxury Car for the Pope,” I think much harm was done. 
I doubt if the Holy Father himself relished quite such a 
car, if only because he stressed so emphatically in his Rerum 
Ecclesia that cathedrals and episcopal palaces could wait; 
let the missionary extend his activity rather than adorn or 
even consolidate a mere district; and again, if I remember 
right, he said to an Italian parish priest, lamenting that he 
found it difficult to build his campanile, that campanili, too, 
could wait: build churches—dignified. solid, but simple. 

I interpolate a paragraph not quite appropriate to the 
subject, which is, the better formation of the adolescent 
Catholic’s mind. Catholics come in for a lot of’ criticism be- 
cause they do not take an adequate share—let alone the 
lead—in matters like housing reform. The retort seems to 
be: “We don’t exist for that: our aim is supernatural.” This 
does not seem to me to be common sense (because natural 
and supernatural, in man, are not artificially conjoined nor 
separable), nor in accord with papal encyclicals, nor with 
the preaching of Our Lord nor the practice of the Apostles. 
I can see no reason for supposing the parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats to be merely allegorical; nor was what He 
said about the cup of cold water. And even if the Apostles 
said that they were not instituted to “serve tables,” they 
created a whole set of “deacons” to make sure that tables 
were served—and it is at least possible that “tables” does 
not mean tables off which you feed, but is a banking term: 
the time of the Apostles was not to be taken up with finance. 
No matter! The point was, to make sure that the Greek 
widows got their proper dole . . . and heaven help Apostles 
who had to deal with the satisfying of indigent widows, 
Greek or other. 

The practical consideration is, as always, based on a 
fundamental one—man is not an artificial composite, no 
doubt—men are units. But the average man is an average 
unit and apt to attend first to his physical requirements. I 
have heard it said: “The State is what should supply the 
latter.” Right; to the State the average man will go, and 
will go no further. Should the Church not pay attention to 
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a whole element in Man, whom she is meant to serve in 
Christ’s Name, man will go elsewhere. Where he gets what 
he, without doubt. physically needs. there will his gratitude 
remain. Should the Church help him erratically, or as a 
sort of “extra,” men will prefer, and probably remain with, 
what does it systematically and as a matter of course. 
Therefore, I think it psychologically. theologically, and prac- 
tically, a great pity (a danger) if Catholics lag behind (as 
they sometimes do) in what concerns the material’ welfare 
of mankind, for they risk sharing in the ultimate creation of 
the “Absolute State.” 

To return, after all, to my main point. I think that in 
our modern world we do not attend nearly enough to the In- 
telligence. Here am I in a “Settlement.” It helps the 
parish priest in all that concerns “philanthropic” work— 
babies’ clinics; mothers’ welfare; home-craft; the aged; the 
sick in or out of hospital; the probable, ex-, or actual pri- 
soner; summer breathing-spaces for the exhausted; athletics 
for the lads. And it has its shot at the Spiritual. It has 
four brief retreats a year, two for girls; two for young men 
—which fall to me. And more, that need not be mentioned, 
in that line. But does it, does it “instruct” them? Not 
nearly enough. I doubt if it can, till more of it has been 
built. I have built half of it; paid off a mortgage; am con- 
structing a “maintenance fund” for it. But till that is fin- 
ished, I can’t build the rest of it, nor provide the quiet rooms 
in which “instruction” of an informal kind could go forward 
suitable to the age and new experiences of the boys and girls 
who come here. 

Naturally I remember how different conditions are in 
Ireland. I know that cinemas and newspapers have a much 
more efficient censorship than ours have; still, it is very 
difficult to suppose that what one may call the journalistic 
outlook is not becoming more general, in proportion as so 
many more can read; and, above all, that the cinema is not 
to a substantial degree “standardizing the imagination,” or 
at least, filling it with images common to the pagan world 
at large: even though the images be not sinful, they cannot 
be called spiritual or spiritualizing. Finally, with the im- 
provement of the material standard of life, a modification of 
the spirit cannot but come about. I am not presuming to 
say to what degree, or even in what way, changes are taking 
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place; still less, in what detailed manner they should be 
coped with: I go no further than to express my conviction 
that changes must be taking place there, as here; and to 
register my anxiety about our own conditions at any rate, 
in which it is so difficult to see how our Catholic education 
should be developed, prolonged and much more generally 
supplied. 

When it was my duty, in 1927, to speak throughout 
England about the 15th centenary of St. Aloysius, I was 
once rebuked, pretty sharply, for having laid so much stress 
upon his “character.” “That,” I was told, “is not a word 
often heart in Catholic pulpits.” Possibly not. But it was 
the word used, in his message to all young Catholic men, by 
the Holy Father; and when, in an audience that he accorded 
me later on, he deliberately stressed, adding: “Aloysius was 
not a little nun—he was molto volontarista!” I should 
think so! “I am a piece of twisted iron: I entered religion 
to get twisted straight.” The critic’s idea was, I suppose, 
that so much as to mention natural characteristics was to 
diminish the réle of Grace. But .. . Gratia sequitur Na- 
' turam. 

Take an extreme case. A man has lived evilly: he has 
consistently been a liar, a cheat, cruel, adulterous: but, he 
got the Last Sacraments; he saved his soul. Thank God for 
that—always assuming that those Sacraments had something 
to bite on. Perhaps the very fact of his receiving them 
shows that they Aad. Providence must govern also the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. None the less, meanwhile, 
he had been a bad character: he had not been helping Christ 
or His Church, but hindering them: he made it more diffi- 
cult for men to enter the Church, or even to remain loyal 
to her if they were already Catholics. The general con- 
science revolted against, and ecclesiastical authority soon 
enough tried to forbid, the preposterous funerals accorded 
to Chicago gunmen. Let us get back to the very prudent 
remark of Aristotle—that in human matters the proper de- 
cision lies, as a rule, with the ordinary man of common sense. 
He has a sort of instinct for character. A man does a wrong 
thing—the “phronimos,” the “sensible” man, exclaims: “Do 
not judge him by that. He was taken unawares... he was 
not himself” . . . the act was “out of keeping” with his 
character. And—alas, more frequently, for we think ill 
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easily—a generous act performed by a miser, a financier, a 
politician, makes people exclaim: “I wonder what he did 
that for?” It was not in harmony with what everyone 
knows the man really to be. 

Only the other day a man who really thinks, and who 
desires and struggles for the “best,” and who has attained 
universal respect, gave a lecture on the “Outlook,” and sent 
me a copy. I wrote to him: “The whole of your lecture 
Save one sentence is occupied with topics like economics, 
housing, leisure. But what of the character of the man who 
is to spend the money, live in the house, occupy his leisure?” 
He replied: “My mind has already moved a long way. It is 
the spiritual things that count.” That is so. 

But, once more, the supernatural is not put on the head 
of the natural like a top-hat. The Saint himself is not a 
man (regrettably), plus the supernatural; he is a super- 
naturalized man; his supernaturalized self. It would be fan- 
tastic to suppose that Catholics are content with the ex- 
terior technique of their religion: still it is very upsetting 
when you meet even one Protestant—let alone many—whose 
character is manifestly superior to that of many Catholics 
you know. Grace is certainly working upon him, because 
we agree that no one can for long observe even the natural 
law without supernatural aid. Few things, then, fill me with 
more horror than the Catholic sneer, too often met with, 
at the non-Catholic person, behavior or ideal. Or with more 
anxiety, than the Catholic who is regular at the Sacraments, 
but of whom one may know that the rest of the time he is 
giving general disedification, e. g., by perfectly well-known 
political or commercial graft. Alas, such men often have 
the first seats in our synagogues, even when they don’t “ap- 
proach the sacraments.” 

But, to revert, as Catholics we have at least the duty, 
and the chance, of insisting—even out of season—that Char- 
acter is what the whole thing turns on—nor, in doing so, are 
we excluding Grace, because, as I said, even the Atheist of 
consistently good character must be surrounded by and in 
some degree obedient to grace. We have to cry out to the 
world that no economic conference, disarmament conven- 
tion; that no program or schedule or balancing of budgets 
is ever going to succeed if the men constructing such things 
are bad men. 
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“Theology must be kept out of politics.” “Ethics have 
no place in business.” And so forth. The opposite. It is 
because they have been excluded from these, and still are— 
when you get to the back of the mind of those chiefly con- 
cerned—excluded in favor of “national interests,” self-pro- 
tection, self-development that all these conferences fail. In 
a word: Is any contemporary Government courageous 
enough to proclaim, in the Name of Christ, Self-Sacrifice? 
I cannot think of one. 

Herein we are certainly up against the whole of human 
instinct. We all tend towards self-preservation, self-exten- 
sion, self-reproduction. No wonder. Each self is the self’s 
world-center. I say: “You are to my right.” You say: 
“You are to my left.” We can’t help it. Or, rather, Can 
we not? We can, if once we recall and use the fact of the 
Priority of Grace. Grace is always “at” us: God is always 
taking an initiative. This may be why I keep finding the 
best response where it seemed least likely that any response 
would be made. I have been almost aghast at the immedi- 
at recognition of God’s standard, in men who seemed, up to 
‘ date, never to have “so much as known whether there was a 
Holy Ghost.” Simple, almost animal men, with no compli- 
cations of intellectualism or malice of will, abruptly per- 
ceived the best, loved it, and put up a fight for it, and won— 
won, sweating blood, but wom. And never grumbled. I 
loved an illiterate remark: “What you have said has changed 
me into a whole new phrase of existence.” Yes; and no. 
Not what I have said: but what God, through the words, 
had worked upon a perfectly honest, extremely “animal,” 
un-formed, but, in its elements good, character. 

To conclude. I have been unable to write save about 
what preoccupies me. What a man really thinks. What.a 
man really is. 

It may be, that in much of our apostolate (all Catholics, 
belonging to the actively “apostolic” Church, have to be 
apostolic), we do not attend enough to what men’s minds 
have changed or are changing into; and, through a sort of 
inevitable laziness, or fear, or even technicalism, are not 
watching, or guessing, what men really are—or are be- 
coming. 





De la Taille— Master Theologian 


BERNARD LEEMING 
Reprinted from the Month (London), January, 1934. 


T is natural upon the death of eminent men to dwell upon 
the loss sustained by the circles which they influenced. 
They would not be eminent unless their lives had a pro- 
found effect upon a considerable number. In the case of 
Father Maurice de la Taille, who died October 23, 1933, the 
loss to theology and the Christian priesthood was peculiarly 
heavy, for he had in preparation a book upon Grace and the 
supernatural order, which would have at least equalled in 
interest his book ‘““Mysterium Fidei” upon the Eucharist; and 
whatever views people held about the tenability of the 
opinions he expressed, few would deny that that great 
treatise was at least a notable contribution to theological 
thought. : 

Maurice de la Taille was born November, 1872, at Sem- 
blangay, in the diocese of Tours, France. It was, no doubt, 
his perfect English accent and his sincere affection for Eng- 
land that gave vogue to the baseless rumor that his mother 
was of English birth: as a matter of fact, his father, Comte 
de la Taille, took his bride from the de Neuillys. Maurice 
was one of eleven brothers, of whom two, like himself, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus; Arthur, younger by seven years, 
dying a novice in 1901, and Timoléon still living a mission- 
ary in Shanghai. Maurice’s school days were spent in Eng- 
land at St. Mary’s College, Canterbury, conducted by the 
exiled French Fathers. Upon the staff during the years 
Maurice was at school were Fathers Xavier le Bachelet, Jean 
Bouvier, Joseph de Broglie; whilst Gabriel Billot, brother of 
the more famous Louis, taught metaphysics: a fitting milieu 
for a future theologian. Some years of his schooling in Eng- 
land were spent at the neighboring Benedictine College at 
Ramsgate, where he must have enjoyed his stay, for in later 
life his feelings toward the Benedictines were specially cor- 
dial. With them he may likewise have imbibed his love for 
the liturgy and his devotion to the liturgy of the-Mass. He 
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used himself to say Mass, as someone said, “like an Abbot 
for his Community of monks,” with large gestures and a 
very loud tone which was a sore distraction to others nearby. 
It was characteristic of his recollectedness that notices pre- 
scribing a low tone placed in the sacristy, and even before 
his vesting-place, never caught his attention, as he confessed 
with confusion when admonished. 

In October, 1890, Maurice entered the novitiate, in his 
old College, St. Mary’s Canterbury; that same year entered 
Jules Lebreton, future historian of the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and Fathers G. Longhaye and Adhémar d’Alés— 
names well known to Continental scholars—were upon the 
staff. After his simple vows in 1892, he passed through the 
usual Society course of studies. In 1898 he gained the 
Licentiate at the Sorbonne; and then, after his third year 
of theology, was ordained at Tours in 1901. Men of mark 
in their respective subjects were his professors. Fathers A. 
Condamin and A. Durant taught him Scripture, Father 
Léonce de Grandmaison, Apologetics, and Fathers C. An- 
toine, Harent and le Bachelet, Dogma. [Ill-health seems to 
have demanded many changes of dwelling, and we find him, 
at the close of his theological studies, at his old College of 
St. Mary’s. He remained in this country for a year or two 
more—on the Mission at Preston and St. Helens—and in 
1904-5 underwent his Tertianship at Mold in North Wales. 
During the Lent of 1905 he preached a series of sermons at 
Accrington upon the Sacrifice of the Mass, in which he first 
indicated the theory which afterwards he evolved into a 
course of lectures, and finally into “Mysterium Fidei.” Im- 
mediately after his sojourn here he was appointed to teach 
dogmatic theology at the Catholic Institute at Angers, a post 
he held until the outbreak of the War, when he served as a 
private in the French army, acting as a special interpreter 
at Angers. Later, in March, 1916, he became Chaplain, 
with the rank of honorary captain, in the third Infantry 
Brigade, first Canadian Division, a position he held till the 
Armistice. 

Father de la Taille’s first literary productions were, as 
might be expected in those years, against Modernism. In 
1904 he wrote on the relations between Revelation and 
Dogma, in Etudes, and though the article named no names, 
it was clearly directed against Tyrrell and Loisy. The next 
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year he discussed the nature of belief, against M. Brunetiére; 
in 1906 he made a list of the errors in Fogazzaro’s “Il 
Santo.” His growing reputation is indicated by the fact 
that, at the beginning of term of the Catholic Faculties of 
the West, in 1907, he was chosen to deliver the opening ad- 
dress, a defence of the recently issued Encyclical ‘Pascendi,” 
before an impressive assembly of Bishops and dignitaries. 
That same year he advocated, in Etudes, the formation of a 
Catholic party in France; and continued his plea in 1908. 
Impressed by the resistance organized by the English hier- 
archy against the various attempts to penalize Catholic edu- 
cation, he cited their example against those of his com- 
patriots who feared clerical excursions into politics. These 
articles on a Catholic party and Catholic political action, 
were collected in book form in 1925, under the title “En 
face du Pouvoir,” and their vigorous tone caused their au- 
thor to be hailed as “vrai professeur d’énergie.” 

It was at Angers that Father de la Taille completed his 
great work ‘“Mysterium Fidei: de Augustissimo Corporis et 
Sanguinis Christi Sacrificio atque Sacramento Elucidationes, 
in tres libros distincte”; he finished it, in fact, early in 
1915, but owing to the War it was not published until 1919. 
In its manner, as well as in its format, a large quarto, it re- 
calls the spacious days of the great scholastics; “elucida- 
tiones,” and they are such, replace the staccato “theses” or 
“‘propositiones” of the usual Latin book on theology, and 
make coherent as well as interesting reading. ‘Mysterium 
Fidei” is by no means, as I suspect many who have not read 
it imagine, a mere polemic statement of a theory on the na- 
ture of sacrifice; it is a thoughtful work upon the whole 
subject of the Eucharist, and there are few aspects of the 
great mystery which are not illumined by penetrating and 
pregnant suggestions. Its erudition is enormous; for its 
author held strongly that the tradition of Fathers and 
Scholastics was of supreme importance. His citations from 
them are on every page and scarcely a statement is left with- 
out invoking a great name in its support. The book is not 
apologetic in purpose, Protestant heresies being passed over 
serenely or merely referred to as a means of illustrating the 
traditional doctrine; it is a strictly theological work of the 
fides querens intellectum type, theological speculation at its 
best; and speculation, as Father de la Taillé reminds us 
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(pref. VIII), has no place in theology unless it helps to 
foster piety. 

In his introduction he expressed a thought very dear to 
him, that theology deals with a “corpus doctrine,” a body 
of doctrine which is a unit, its parts all so connected and 
interdependent that none is fully intelligible apart from the 
living whole in which alone it is vital and purposeful. Ac- 
cordingly, he took for his theme not the Eucharist alone, 
but likewise the relations of that doctrine with the whole 
of Revelation; and light is cast upon almost the whole of 
dogmatic theology in the 756 double-column pages of his 
treatise. The unity of the Church (365 sq.), the nature of 
heresy and schism (390 sq.), the hypostatic union (517), 
the personal grace of Christ (513 sq.), the mystical body 
(585), the nature of sanctifying and of sacramental grace 
(573 sq.), prayer (230 sq.), the relation of the other sacra- 
ments to the Eucharist (557 sq.), Mass stipends (339 sq.), 
the causality of the sacraments (529 sq.), the necessity of 
the Eucharist (589 sq.), the manner of the real presence 
(619 sq.), our Savior’s freedom in the endurance of death 
‘(98 sq.), and Our Lady’s title of Co-Redemptrix (648 sq.): 
upon all of these, Father de la Taille has very luminous dis- 
cussions. His citations from Fathers and theologians num- 
ber over 3,000 and indicate the range of his reading. 

A word may be permissible here on his theory of the 
nature of sacrifice. The difficulty that faces theologians is 
this: sacrifice seems to involve the making of a victim, a 
“mactation” or killing; if, then, the Mass is a real sacrifice, 
it would seem to follow that in the Mass Christ, the Victim, 
must be immolated or killed, whch, of course, no one would 
admit. Where, then, is the reality of the “mactation” in the 
sacrifice if the Mass? To this difficulty many answers were 
given; some theologians said that Christ was made a victim 
in the Mass by a kind of moral killing, by the abasement of 
being reduced to the sacramental state, to the condition of 
food; others said that Christ was, as it were, confined and 
deprived of His natural life in the sacramental species; 
others that the words of consecration, in so far as they 
render Christ’s body present in some sort separate from His 
precious blood, were a kind of mystic sword, which would 
kill Christ, were it possible. Still others denied the need of 
any real “mactation” or immolation at all, and maintained 
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that a mystic, or symbolic, representative, significative, 
“mactation” was sufficient. Father Moran, in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, thus explains Father de la Taille’s 
solution: 

One of the chief merits of “Mysterium Fidei,” it seems to us, is 
that it has brought back the theologians out of the cul-de-sac into 
which they have wandered in search of the immolation that makes 
Christ in the condition of victimhood at Mass; He is already in the 
condition of victim when He becomes present on the altar. Having 
been once immolated on Calvary, He remains for ever a victim. That 
is the teaching of Hebrews (ix, 24-28), and it is repeated by a long 
line of ecclesiastical writers. (December, 1931.) 

For Father de la Taille “very sacrifice is necessarily and 
fundamentally a gift.” We offer a gift to God in token of 
our devotion to Him; the sacrifice consists in the significa- 
tion of our interior adoration, or sorrow for sin, or grateful- 
ness, by the exterior manifestation of the offering of the 
gift; the gift, moreover, offered to God is changed—burned 
like incense, or poured out if wine, or killed if it were living 
—to indicate its complete consecration to God, its complete 
withdrawal from human possession and usage; and in the 
case of sacrifices for sin, to express the death that sin merits 
and to make a complete reparation. Thus the essence of 
sacrifice is not a mere killing, but it is the offering of a vic- 
tim, a gift made over entirely to God; the victim may be of- 
fered first and then killed, or may be offered in the very act 
of killing, or may be killed first and then offered to God. 
Now our Savior, who died once in complete consecration of 
Himself to God, remains a perpetual gift offered to God, an 
eternal victim, but glorious and immortal; in the Mass He is 
made present in His state of victim and is offered to God, 
and the offering consists in the symbolism of the body 
separate from the blood, which is a mystic or representative 
immolation and a real offering. In the consecration there is 
a mystic immolation, which represents and recalls the sacri- 
fice of the Cross; but this mystic immolation, symbolic of 
death, is a real oblation or offering, inasmuch as it shows 
forth and presents to God the same Victim who was immo- 
lated on the Cross in a bloody manner, and who remains a 
Victim for ever acceptable and accepted.2 The Victim is 


1See his explanatory volume, ‘‘The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion,” 
31 


p. 
2Thus Father Lazzarini stated the matter, in a thesis‘ proposed for defence 
in 1921-1922. 
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actually present; there is a real offering of a real victim, and 
a real sacrifice. 

To this view Father Martin D’Arcy gave effective sup- 
port, and so judicious a theologian as Father Joyce, S.J., 
says: 


It is of interest to observe that (with the exception of the Bishop 
of Clifton)3 the critics seem to have little to urge against what to 
many must appear the most important of his conclusions, viz., that 
Christ, even in glory, remains eternally a Victim, and that the Mass 
is a Sacrifice, not in virtue of the mystical immolation effected by 
the double consecration, but because of the oblation of Christ in His 
state of Victim there made to God. On this point his views seem 
to have gained a large measure of assent. And when we consider 
the long controversy regarding the manner in which the essentials 
of sacrifice are present in the Mass, this is in itself a sufficient testi- 
mony to the importance of his contribution to Theology. (Dublin 
Review, January, 1931, p. 153.) 


There remains a second important point: the relation be- 
tween the Last Supper and the Cross. Father de la Taille 
held that at the Last Supper Christ made the ritual offering 
of Himself which sacrifice as a ritual act requires, and that 
upon the Cross He carried the offering into effect by His 
death; at the Last Supper He consecrated and bound Him- 
self to a complete giving-over of Himself to God, upon the 
Cross this giving of Himself was actually accomplished. 
Thus the Last Supper and the Cross unite to make one 
sacrifice, neither in itself being complete; what Christ began 
at the Last Supper, He completed upon the Cross. This 
view solves most effectively the Protestant objection that if 
the Supper were a true sacrifice, then there would have been 
no need of the further sacrifice of the Cross. All Catholic 
theologians declare that the oblation at the Last Supper has 
no value save by its relation to, and its dependence upon, 
the Cross; and this, in general, answers the Protestant ob- 
jection. But when it is asked exactly how is it dependent, 
the answers given are not so clear and simple. Father de la 
Taille’s answer is plain: at the Last Supper there was the of- 
fering of the Victim, upon the Cross there was the actual 
immolation. Thus the two necessary elements of sacrifice, 
oblation and immolation, form.one whole, and the Last Sup- 
per cannot form a complete sacrifice apart from the Cross. 

It was upon this point that the theory was severely at- 

8The late George Ambrose Burton, D.D., who died in February, 1931. 
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tacked, and agreement was not so general. Opponents, how- 
ever, were more ready to object to his explanation than to 
give a positive answer to the plain objection. The very sim- 
plicity of Father de la Taille’s view was much in its favor. 
Once when he was traveling, a number of clergy who entered 
his carriage, on learning who he was, at once thanked him 
for having enabled them to make their catechism-explana- 
tions of the relation between the Last Supper and Calvary 
far more easy to formulate. 

Another important and interesting view contained in 
“Mysterium Fidei” concerned Mass stipends. The priest, 
by acceptance of the stipend, becomes the agent of the giver, 
a mandatory, to offer the gift to God; the gift of the faithful 
is entrusted to him, since only by identification with the of- 
fering made by the whole Church, the mystical body of 
Christ, can that gift be rightly consecrated and accepted by 
God. The priest then offers the gift given by an individual, 
in the name of that individual, and necessarily in the name 
of the whole Church as well; whilst a material part of the 
gift thus made the possession of God, God in turn gives back 
for the sustenance of the priest. This was very clear in 
olden days when the faithful brought material oblations; but 
the present custom of offerings in money derives from those 
offerings in kind, and the reality is essentially the same. 
The consequences of this view are perhaps wider than is 
generally apparent; in Mass-stipends there is no pact of ex- 
change, nor contract of hire, nor agreement do ut facias, nor 
any other form of contractual obligation of an onerous char- 
acter; moreover, there is no need for the priest specifically 
to conform his intention to the particular intention of the 
donor. He offers the gift of the donor, transmits to God 
the offering, and by so doing he “promotes, ipso facto, the 
vows, and desires and the prayers of the offerer inasmuch 
as they are the (mediate) authors of the sacrifice, and conse- 
quently its beneficiaries by a special right which belonged to 
no one else.”* Thus only, thinks Father de la Taille, can 
the suspicion of simony be removed from the custom of 
Mass-stipends; for which opinion he found sympathetic 
hearing.® ' 

Theological readers are aware of the widespread polemic 


4‘The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion,” p. 255. 
5Cf. the list of those who agreed with it op. cit., p. 190 sq. 
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that followed the publication of “Mysterium Fidei.” The 
answers of Father de la Taille to his English and French 
critics were later collected in a separate volume already 
quoted from, and those answers are gems of theological con- 
troversy, vigorous, certainly, but never acrimonious, and 
sparkling with keen penetration. His opinions were not 
identified with any school of theological thought, and critics 
as well as supporters were found in all ranks and orders of 
the Church; some of the severest objectors, indeed, being 
members of his own Society. Father I. B. Umberg, S.J., of 
Valkenburg, and Cardinal Louis Billot, were prominent dis- 
senters. Independently, the distinguished English Domini- 
cans, Father V. McNabb and Father A. Swaby, urged si- 
milar objections, and, in beginning his answer to them, Fa- 
ther de la Taille wrote: 


If, in replying to their strictures, I use the freedom of speech 
which is customary in the world of letters, still I hope I shall never 
be found to forget what is due to them, either as priests of Holy 
Mother Church, or as members of an Order for which I always have, 
from my early youth, entertained the greatest respect and admira- 
_tion, still increased in later life by a thirty years’ intimacy with that 
great brother of theirs, our common master, St. Thomas Aquinas.® 


And as Father Swaby died before Father de la Taille’s re- 
joinder to his criticisms could appear, he added these kindly 
words: 


On taking leave of the Rev. A. Swaby, O.P., some time ago, at the 
close of a discussion conducted in the American Ecclesiastical Review, 
I expressed the wish and the hope that our difference of opinion might 
leave unimpaired those sentiments of mutual esteem and sympathy, 
which, among men of goodwill and good faith, are the natural foun- 
dation of sound friendship. Now, at the sight of his grave, unex- 
pectedly opened to shelter him from this world of trouble and of 
strife; in view of his passage to the land of the unseen, where vision 
fails not, nor can doubt or ambiguity hamper any more our grasp 
of the revealed truth, I bow to his memory with the respect due by 
one still groping through shadows and deceits to him who sees and 
who knows.? 


He was a chivalrous, if uncompromising, opponent, as 
the students who heard him as Professor at the Gregorian 
between 1920 and 1930 can testify. As a lecturer he was 
vivid, challenging, oratorical, thoroughly convinced and en- 
thusiastic; one might disagree and remain unconvinced, but 


60p. cit., p. 230. 70p. cit., p. 281. 
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one listened. Nor did dissent arouse annoyance. He had 
given what he had, and you were free to accept it or reject 
it; but he was too busy to enter into discussion about it. He 
was definitely independent in his views; once when Cardinal 
Louis Billot expressed a certain opinion, he said: ‘“Emi- 
nenza, if you publish that view, I shall attack it at once”; 
yet his own mind was not closed, and he owned to having 
changed his opinion on reading an article by P. Guy de 
Broglie. His esteem for St. Thomas was supreme, and 
he read commentators avidly; his lectures on Thomism for 
the Academia S. Thome in the large hall of the Via del 
Seminario attracted a distinguished audience of all orders 
and ranks, numbering between two and three hundred. The 
only published fruit of these lectures is an article in 
Recherches on the actuation of a finite nature by an un- 
created “actus.” 

His industry was extraordinary; he worked habitually in 
the University Library, his table covered with books—a 
visible token of painstaking care in documentation and of 
breadth of reading. In composition he was meticulous, 
sometimes rewriting a sentence four or five times, and not 
seldom consulting a colleague about the aptness of a phrase; 
the limpidity, restraint, compactness and elegance of “Mys- 
terium Fidei” are the result of severe labor. 

In appearance Father de la Taille was distinguished; 
about the middle height, and a somewhat thin face, deep- 
sunk eyes, with what I can only describe as a flash in them. 
Once.in Rome the Queen Mother, passing in her carriage, 
noticed him as he stood upon the footpath, and remarked to 
her ladies: “Che bel prete!”” The remark trickled back to 
his colleagues, and he had to submit to considerable banter- 
ing in consequence; he gave, however, as good as he re- 
ceived, with the remark: “Well, a Queen should have good 
taste.” He was typically professorial in forgetfulness; ap- 
pointments for a walk were easily forgotten, and once, on 
preaching to a religious community on the canonization of 
their foundress, he found on beginning the sermon that he 
had forgotten the saint’s name, and had to preach the whole 
sermon without mentioning it once. There was a certain 
large nobility in his character, which made him scorn little- 


8He once arrived at the French Embassy for dinner on the day before the 
day specified; only at the end of dinner was he informed of his mistake. 
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ness of any kind; he was impatient of petty criticism of men 
or of events, and turned instinctively to a wider view. His 
charity was conspicuous, his advent to recreation increased 
merriment, and a request for his judgment upon a manu- 
script was never refused and speedily given. His piety was 
deep and unpretending, his work upon the great Mystery 
of Faith was inspired by devotion, not by intellectual curi- 
osity. It is significant that the last years of his life found 
him interested in prayer, and his thoughts remain recorded 
in a little booklet on Contemplative Prayer,® a booklet which 
makes hard reading because of its compactness and close 
reasoning, but which gives more real light than many larger 
volumes. 

“Mysterium Fidei” will live long in the world swayed by 


the Queen of Sciences, and keep its author’s name equally 
alive. 


It is probably true to say [wrote Father Joyce in the Dublin Re- 
view, January, 1931], that no theological work issued since the Vati- 
can Council has attracted so much attention as the “Mysterium Fidei” 
of P. Maurice de la Taille. The immense learning displayed, the new 
light thrown on familiar truths, the dialectical skill in argument, and 
the deeply religious spirit of the whole work, were universally ac- 
knowledged. The profound interest aroused is evidenced by the dis- 
cussions to which the book gave rise, which still continue, and as yet 
show little sign of abating. Bishops even have judged it timely to 
issue pastorals on the doctrine there treated. 


The significance of this lies, I think, in the fact that the 
book was purely theological; it was not controversial, either 
against Rationalists or Protestants, but a serene attempt to 
grasp more fully the mystery of Catholic faith. It made 
both Catholics, and many non-Catholics (for the book was 
largely discussed at Cambridge), more alive to the riches 
of our Christian inheritance, it helped to remove any idea 
that theology must necessarily be unprogressive, and thus 
indirectly it is a most effective apologetic for the Church. 

In his death, we mourn a loyal friend, a devoted col- 
league, a brilliant theologian, a humble Religious. The 
Mystery of Faith is ended for him; may the clearness of 
vision have begun. 


9English translation. Burns, Oates & Washburne, 1926. 
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Liturgy vs. Neo-Paganism 


Reprinted from Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn.), January, 1933, 
and from the Tablet (London), September 10, 1932. 


E old Christian maxim Laborare est orare ought to be 

coming into its own again in these days of depression. 
In that glorious age of the Church when the faithful lived 
the liturgy they knew how to relate their daily labor to the 
service of God, which found its fullest expression in the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Their whole life was rather a pursuit 
of their soul’s salvation, of holiness, and of the knowledge 
and love of God. 

It is significant of our age that our spiritual leaders have 
found it necessary to call our people back again to this ideal, 
from which millions had strayed to their own spiritual and 
material detriment. It is a momentous message which our 
American hierarchy at the occasion of the annual meeting at 
Washington have given to the flock. It is an invitation to 
clergy and faithful alike to begin in all seriousness to live 
the liturgy of the Church. 

The London Tablet had for some time already advo- 
cated what may be termed a return to the old practice of 
the early Church. We quote from its September 10, 1932, 
issue the following passages which ought to set us think- 
ing: “One result of the fussy and hectic overwork by 
which civilization has been brought into its present muddle 
has been a parsimony of prayer. It is not so very long since 
it was a widespread custom among Catholics and Protestants 
to kneel down reverently at one’s bedside, every night and 
every morning, to say definite prayers. Today, most people 
excuse themselves, and this profitable and seemly habit has 
almost died out. Countless men and women who would be 
shocked if anybody accused them of irreligion are content 
to breathe a few pious ejaculations between the sheets, or 
while they dress or undress. They salve their consciences 
with the comfortable theory that their Maker is a very 
reasonable and indulgent Being, who knows how busy we 
modern people are. As for public worship, millions of Prot- 
estants will not go near anything save what is called ‘a 
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bright and brief service’; and there are thousands of Cath- 
olics who never hear High Mass and rarely appear at Low 
Mass until after the Epistle. 

“With larger leisure looming in sight, we must educate 
ourselves and our fellow citizens in old and good ideas. We 
must remember that our Creator comes first; not last. We 
must offer Him first-fruits; not fag-ends. And we must 
shrink with horror from the notion that a few short, dis- 
tracted minutes will suffice for eternal things while things 
temporal are given many long, attentive hours. 

“With or without a new St. Francis of Sales, we must 
bring it home to the humblest denizen of the workaday world 
that the cloister has no monopoly of the divine Praises, of 
Meditation, and of what we rather unfortunately call ‘the 
religious life.’ It is a most ancient practice and an irremov- 
able obligaton that very much of His creature’s time ought 
to be spent in deliberately and explicitly worshipping the 
Creator. ‘Young men and maidens, old men and children’ 
are bidden to ‘praise the name of the Lord.’ There is to be 
‘praise to the Holiest in the height and in the depth.” We 
are to ‘bless the Lord at all times’ and ‘His praise must be 
continually in our mouth.’ 

“These thoughts bring us back. to what we have urged 
very often. In reaction from and in protest to the neo- 
paganism which displays itself in erotic art, in race-suicide, 
and in widespread immorality and amorality, Catholics will 
have to become more and more an isolated body. When this 
comes to pass, their churches and the Blessed Sacrament 
will mean more to them than ever before. At present, it is 
only for a few hours a week, outside Sundays, that there is 
animation in an ordinary Catholic Church; but the time 
may come when the Father’s House will be an always warm 
hearth and rooftree for the eager and joyful Christian family. 

“The method of hearing Mass known as Missa Recitata, 
in which all the faithful join, is already at hand to help us 
along this new line. The Liturgical Revival is also an enor- 
mous asset. But we make bold to predict that a generous 
and general bestowal of Catholic leisure on the praises of 
God would soon enrich the Church with new treasures of 
noble hymnody and edifying devotional exercises. The 
Psalms will always remain the chief song book of the 
Church; because the psalmists, moved by the Holy Ghost, 
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sang of spiritual states bigger than mere Hebrew Theism and 
commensurate with Chrstianity, the final and universal re- 
ligion. But the Church has never confined herself to the 
Psalter. A thousand years after those Hebrew poems were 
composed, the Catholic Church had her Ambrose and her 
Prudentius. The centuries flowed along; and she had her 
Bernard and her Thomas Aquinas. Demand brings supply; 
and there is no reason at all why a new Age of Faith shall 
not give us new canticles as grand as Lauda Sion or even 
as Te Deum laudamus. 

“Just after we last pleaded along this line, several zealous 
priests wrote to us saying that their churches are already 
‘warm’ every night of the week with devout men and women 
and happy boys and girls who know of no finer leisure than 
to spend it in His presence whose ‘delight it is to be with the 
children of men.’ Let us immediately and vigorously pro- 
mote the idea of churches well filled every day. Already 
the crowds at Sunday Mass—and in some places, the queues 
outside—both cheer our own people and impress the non- 
Catholic passer-by. But ours was never a mere Sunday re- 
ligion. Holy Church acts on the prophet’s words, ‘Seven 
times a day have I given praise unto Thee’; but she knows 
nothing of ‘Once in seven days will I dole Thee out one 
stinted hour.’ 

“We have spoken of our imminent Catholic isolation. 
When it comes, it will be what was once called a ‘splendid’ 
isolation; not a cowering in catacombs. It will be the isola- 
tion of men and women for whom Credo is an exultant hymn 
and not (as non-Catholics think) a disciplinary theological 
recitation. And thus our isola—our isle of Catholic out- 
rightness—will not be an island eroded smaller and smaller 
by the gnawing unbelief around us. Rather will it be an 
island ever growing wider and longer through the rich al- 
luvium brought down by its own streams and through the 
shrinking of the hostile tides. An outright Catholicism will 
be a growing Catholicism; because, as St. John said, our 
Faith is ‘the victory that overcometh the world’.” 





